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Introduc tion 


I would like to begin by thanking the members of my edito¬ 
rial staff for the time and effort they devoted to the this issue. Their 
criticism and dedication is responsible for what 1 consider the high 
level of quality of this edition of the Pearl, and they made the selection 
not only educational but also enjoyable. I was lucky to work with 
them. Again, thank you. 

This past semester the Pearl received a record number of 
submissions, and we are expecting to receive even more next semes¬ 
ter. This means that competition is becoming progressively more 
intense with every issue — and that means a better journal. If you 
have submitted but were not published, keep writing and try again. 
If you haven't submitted, please do. One of our goals is to have a more 
active student participation, in the society itself and as contributors; 
but students receive no special consideration during the selection 
process. The only deciding factor is the merit of the submission (see our 
submission guidelines above). Also, we have no restrictions on form 
or theme. So if you are confident of your writing ability, let's see you 
stuff. 


In closing, I would like to thank the Lowell Arts Council for 
sponsoring the Pearl's first literary contest. The contest's guidelines 
allowed submissions in one of three genres: poetry, short fiction, and 
essay; which had to somehow reflect the Merrimack Valley (living, 
working in, etc.). There was no winner in the essay genre, but the 
winners of the poetry and short fiction gen res ar e presented in this 
issue. 
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At Mike's Pub 'N C3rxit> 


Sean Thomas Dougherty 

Poetry Winner <*> 

"Free coffee & donuts every morning at six am." 

— From an advertisement in a local paper 


They're not the best - 
These day-old stale 
Diameters of dough - but 
The coffee's good 
And the waitress' 

Grimace is only the thin 
Disguise of grace 
Amid grease; 

She carries an empty pot 
By the truck driver 
Wiping vanilla cream 
From his thick mustache. 

The laid-off machinist 
Inhaling French twists. 

And the two bums 
With no teeth, politely 
Asking for jellies; 

It looks as if that Great American 
Edward Hopper himself might've 
Painted this gathering 
At the comer of Lake 
And Pine - the street light. 

The stools, the truck 
Driver's tip - left behind 
On his plate: two dimes. 
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Just Spring with Chaucer and 
Some Shriners 


Joe Green 


Whan in Aprille with its shoures soote 

The Dow declines and the staring owl sings "hoota hoota" 

And I am bathed all in swich liquor 

Johnny Walker Red or even Dewar 

Then I lova lova me to go um on pilgimages 

Or ask a drunken Shriner where his lodge is 

And wenden there to myken my complain 

Singing nonney nonney hey the wind and rain 

And wanton, dally, smile, and jest 

A summer-seeming sprag-wit methought the best 

That canne be doone more than kith and less than kind 

At the end of the century in the Hungry Mind. 

"A knycht I am a parfait gentle wight 
Bodeless my birkin and my pants are tight 
Fell is my feigning and I am rather tired 
My brainpan leaketh and my arms are wired 
Twa corbies natter over my ancient bones 
My leman is lumpish and lubbers low moans. 


Ye scenes of childhood! Whan 1 ramped 
Reckless of the objective world. 

My little dust box delicate scamped 
My fingers fashed my hair dew curled 
My little earth the one sweet look 
Crying Abbadabba die welt zuruck 

Erkennt ihr die Lieder? 

My tiny Gluck my und so weider? 


Oh, I have lost the "important connexion to the land" 
In a field I am not the absence of the field 
And what can I do about it O Mark Strand? 


Ich elaube a clock there was with a sleepy baby face 
A dark veined darling all bedight with lace 
Langsamer was the day. Komme mcht zuruck. 

I saw the movie. I read the book." 


Oh the Shriners with their silver Harleys 
The thereness, the isness, the beardy bar barly 
The sloppy slop 
The happy hop 

Of Aprille whan the birdes are braw 
the whole shebangedy green carnival. 


And where is Christ with his little pony? 
And Mary makeless and the winter cherry 
And the albatross with his abalone 
And the ant king and the malt fairy? 

Therey. 
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Inna Perpetual Pool of U 


Lou Susi 


inna perpetual pool of u 
i bathe my tempered head 
always often under 
never knee-deep never shallow 
i look 

& when the caterpillars crawl 
into my eyes create cocoons & 
watch cartoons & burst becoming 
butterflies i wipe the rust & 
pull up 2 the surface 
& let them all go free 
that is 

the butterflies u gave me 
in the pool 

& i can hear u whisper 
hi 

(& i can feel u say goodbye) 


Her Hair Is 7 Equine 
Hurric ane s 


Lou Susi 


her hair is 7 equine hurricanes 
their flowing black manes & wet 
wild hooves rushing thru the cool 
mountain cascades flowing & growing 
darker & longer & savage & stronger 
& farther & farther away until 
all that is left is the fresh 
vernal scent of the storm's dear 
departure & the silence of angels 
encountering violence in paradise 
lost in her eyes 
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Rain Painted Streets 


Cindy Moran 


Rain painted streets 
reflect neon desperation. 

A bag lady wears rhinestones, 
laughs to herself, 
and passes us by. 

A street musician, deviant of the wind, 
talks of his nervous breakdown, 
and encourages us to sing along. 

I want to make love with you in the rain, 
our breath accompanied only by the sound 
of tires on wet concrete. 

The people on the street will surely notice us, 
but I will know only the feel of you, 
movement, and the rain. 

For you the sun leaves a trail of dust. 

For you my eyes are an eclipse of the sun. 

I opened my mouth to kiss you, 
and a raindrop flew in. 
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Lost in Translation 


Mary Barbara Howes 


What is the language of your heart? 
Vietnamese, Khmer, French, Spanish, Italian? 
Does the sound of Greek capture the feelings 
deepest within you. 

Or do you struggle between an Anglicized 
voice and absolute Silence? 

Are the generations of years gone by 
mixed inside your blood 
As you try to sort out syllables that 

short circuit in your left brain? 

Do words flow like rivers into a sea of longing 
Where your culture yeams to be free midst 
an ocean of communion? 

What sounds abound 
In that inner self 
That still need be 
spoken, heard, understood? 
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Builder 


Robert Sanchez 


You skinned your knuckles, didn't you? 

ou piled the granite blocks that guide the water 
In nvers with sheer walls. water 

They angle past the mills 
Where your wife ran the looms 
And left after dark, coughing dust. 

You came from Chicoutimi and Kilkenny 
Piraeus and Phnom Penh. 

You sold baklava 

Chicken with lemon grass 

Ignored spray paint that said go home 

Drove the cabs (rent this space 50 cents a week) 

Buih the computers and the concrete towers 

Fought the flames that licked black streaks 

Around tenement windows 

Le^ing gutted remnants of your home. 

You will heal and build again 

Muscle and sweat 

Hammer and nail 

Blister and callus 

Your grip feels like iron now, and 

Your scars will disappear. 
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Suffolk Mill Exhibit 


Lowell, 1990: 

Lowell, 1830— 


Raymond J. Harding 


It is dark here 
And there are ghosts 

Their groans lost in the relentless grinding 
Of the aged turbine. 

A child cries, and I hear the thin, crystal sound 

From beyond the limits of time 

As though some long-dead sorcerer 

Sweeps the long dried tears through the spinning gears 

And spills them out like fragile, golden threads 

Drifting at my feet. 

It is dark 

And the canal, burnished by a dying sun 
Sets the sky ablaze 
And the shadows creep slowly 
Across the oil-soaked boards. 

There is music here: 

Faint, sad music 

Beyond the hum and beat of the whirling turbine 
Wooden gears mesh with iron to grind a blood-pulse rhythm 
Down the light stripe etched into the floor from 
Generations of weary feet 
But now - 

I see the weary mill girls as delicate and ethereal 
As faded water-color portraits 
Twirling deftly between 

The oil-soaked rows of phantom looms, clacking in syncopation 
With much too old a sound for the human ear to catch... 

The dour, stem-faced men would have frowned at this! 

Are they frowning now? 

On duty: 

I feel rather than hear the music. 

And yet I hear the other music, set to falling tears. 
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Out in the streets 

A^d Sr 416 ° f ^ white ~ 8 ° vvned ' with ^'ored sash 
Parade for the host of guests 

Auheir'worlc 6 COme *° S 326 °n the spectacle of women 
But, come - 

Back to the mill and dance! 

Dance! 

Shy Yankee farm girl. 

Spin min girl! Bare-footed golden girls of Greece - 
Dance, now where once you toiled 
Bienvenue, my dark-eyed Canadian 
Welcome to the dance! 

Welcome, Colleen - 

Twist and weave between the rows 

Of laughing looms. 

Higher and higher the pitch - 

Can the wheels turn faster than the human heart pump blood? 

Dance, mill girl, dance - 
Dance away the night. 

The years. 

The centuries - 

The coughing 
And the tears - 

And when all the dancing ghosts of long-lost girls 

And C 8 o a Sndrg liV “ ^ l ° 0TO 

To the grave... 

Whn h^ rh K he SharfM?yed men of dour disposition 
Who brought them to the dance 

And taught them all to sing - 

May find no meaning in the song. 
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Nuts in the IVIill 


Paul Marion 


David was doing some kind of Cajun two-step 
with white-haired Mary as carp jumped 
in the river below the windows. 

Today, we ascended the east wall, 
getting after the bricks with tools 
that clinked and chanked and conked 
like a funky percussion section. 

Sonia helped with her blues harp. 

Each brick is an orange oxide face 
under the paint scales and soot - 
the lines, scars, and marks 
as true as any portrait. 

On the far bank, someone with binoculars 
could pick us out - what a hoot - 
dog-tired nuts dancing on the oily floor 
of a makeshift art school in the mill - 
potluck supper demolished, 
trash full of dead drinks. 
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Lowell's Picket Line 


Robert Schaefer 


for just a brief 

second I thought 

it would be o.k. 


to cross because 

it was such 

a small strike. 

-I heard the ground 

rumble. 


It was my Dad 
and his twin 
my uncle Bill 


(risen from the grave 


racing to see 
who could 
get to my neck 
first. 

and break it. 
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Impersonal Trees 


Robert Schaefer 


Impersonal trees 
are the ones I cut 
in the back half 
acre 

They succumb 
without whisper 
to the rasping hack 
of gasoline saw 


(unlike the trees Pa Cryan cuts 
... 42 inch swede saw 
his hand-arm attached... 
they feel the steel 


bite, 
the sting 

They sing the human-tool connection. 
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The Dream of History 


Kenneth Wolman 


Ben, stepping out of the shower, describes his last night's dream: his 
voice rises and trembles, 

repeating his vision of all the men in our town, finally of me, beheaded 

in the backyard, victims of faceless people he cannot remember and 
cannot describe. 

I am shocked: but why ask him why, why search the cause? Ben is my 
10-year-old dreamer, my Joseph: 

he dreamed once of Basil, his best friend, poison-gassed in the 
schoolyard during recess: but that 

was in time of war, he saw the evening news, and dreamt himself the 
place of witness. 

But this is me: a headless trunk toppling to the ground under my 
children's swing set. 

I try to laugh it off, say "I'd look like a fool without my head," but 
contemplate instead 

the seat of his imaginings, the awful seeds that plant themselves 
inside a sheltered soil. 

For he has inherited his father's sense of nightmare, of the demonic 
summons that brings 

the terror and the sword. Hearing him, I recalled a dream of my 
seventh year, 

a nightlong nothingness terror that the mercies of wakefulness and 
time have obliterated. 

Except: there was a brickyard, and it was morning, and the sun 
reflected off the bricks 

piled high by the Pennsylvania Railroad main line tracks by Tremont 
Avenue: and it was 

a child's vision of comfort. Paradise on earth, the sun reflecting off 
those bricks: for 

it was momingin my dream and momingin my life, and there are few 
such mornings, ever, 

when you don't have a nightmare and wake up to a nightmare. That 
is reserved only for adults. 
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But where is mom? I ask Ben. They didn't behead her, he says, they 

And I am u^nCTvSl adlnit it—by my son and his dreaming. "You 

he asks, and I My no^almosTdisJnissive: because he frightens me, 

are too vSTotto^e well of shared blcx>d. Is he a Joseph 

Do his an^omSme to him by night, shades of the Thirty Years' 

dressed in th^facescrf his jMremtsM'd teachers,put to the sword and 

on Cossack lances, thew'omen violated, their babies boiled into riding 

Does he^Tperhaps, the Swedish trooper who raped my ancestor, 

with the^tt^^Jof a Viking child who gives the Wolman 

Does he*dream^istory < asthe continuum of nightmare, unbroken 
from the steppes to his own backyard. 
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Wolma, Poland 1<5SS 


Kenneth Wolman 




For Melynda C. Reid 
1. PRELUDE: WEDDING DANCE 

Bey ' e ™,£ in ,he f0Urth y earof< -hmielnicki, wen, under 

defy] ngdanger^arK^fate^stoo<^vvUh^her bridegroom, though (only of 

,he b ■*** •**•- 

and ^£ugh^a, foe je* even Beyle herself. sole™, in .hint,ng of 

a wLT^S *"<"***■«* indeed of 

for Beyte« sixteen, and Kalman, at thirty, saw in each other the 
meeting of souls beyond age, 

iomed fogetherrn airland foe, one within the other, accepted fits, in 

dnfted m each others’ arms, and laughed to themselves, laughed to 
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each other, recalling the jester's 

summons to think of what awaited: for they felt this night that what 
waited was their gift to be borne. 

2. THE CHILDREN 

Beyle married Kalman in the fourth year of Chmielnicki, soon fled 
with him from the village of Wolma 

to Cracow: returned that winter, heard the nightmares: but because 
there was nothing to do for them, 

she could not mourn: so Beyle went like a ghost into her husband's 
bed, dutifully, 

as she had been instructed: but at the moment of Kalman's fulfillment, 
remembered the nightmares: 

how the Hetman's Cossacks sewed a terrified cat in her pregnant 
sister's womb, 

fed the baby she carried to an underfed sow; captured her 10-year-old 
brother Avruml, 

poured raw vodka into his gullet, wrapped him like fish in a scroll of 
the Law, and live-buried him, 

before their mother's disbelieving maddened eyes, in the synagogue 
cemetery, 

laughing drunkenly at the quick-fading shrieks of Mamala! from 
beneath the lime: 

and how their mother, reduced to a keening and babbling mad¬ 
woman who had forgotten her prayers, 

was allowed at last to die: raped first, repeatedly, on her son's fresh 
grave, then beheaded; 

and how a Cossack hurtled her severed head at an innkeeper in 
payment for vodka and food. 

She heard her brother's spectral sobbing in the draining cry of the 
man thrusting inside her, 

and that night twice conceived: their firstborn child, and her knowl¬ 
edge that hearing the cry of the dead had doomed it. 

She bore that summer, crying out Mamala! in her pain, as she forced 
it downward, outward, cruelly, 

feeling nothing for its unbegun unwanted life, ended as the midwife 
severed the cord. 
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Kalman mourned, took solace from his books, sought and found 
answers that only smothered questions, 

bound the mouth that would protest: and was taught to dull ques¬ 
tioning God with his wife's body: 

so came to Beyle again, to sow within her, this time in joyless silence, 
focused, 

as the rabbis taught him, not on pleasure but the task of binding his 
wife to fertility. 

So again she conceived, and bore again, but the child lived: and it was 
the color of moonrise 

beneath the dark swatch of its hair: a ghostly spectre to take Avruml's 
name, Avruml himself 

risen from the graveyard lime-pit, with no more life than he. Beyle 
resigned herself: 

and sensed this child would also die, victim of its name, a curse given 
in devotion. 

But it did not, and Beyle mocked herself for a false prophetess: for she 
saw Death's Angel, 

knew herself his priestess, dedicated to his will, even to renouncing 
her children: 

but not Avruml but Kalman followed in the winter that came: not 
murdered, save by God's pity 

and the blood-spattering cough that lived in his lungs, that made him 
weep from pain and shiver 

through the hottest summer nights, and that finally came to take him. 
Still Beyle could not mourn: 

for the sickly child, the changling-Avruml, clung to her breast, 
demanded all her strength, 

fought against her darkness, drank, sucked at her breast with the 
lover's passion its father could not show, 

lived beyond its foretold days, an ancient soul and wonder to his 
mother, but would not grow. 

3. THE INVADERS 

The Swede has left his wife six months behind, her face by now a dim 
memory of resentment, 

his children, two alive, four dead, all given to fill a parish register or 
country churchyard, 

his wife's womb swelling again with the promise of a new chance that 
neither wishes nor believes, 

living on a hillside farm that mocks his wife's fecundity in its 
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One mo^^ghe^tewithoutpassion or anger at the wolf-mangled 

surveyafemm-lS crop drat will be neither tube nor bread to 

shivers freeze dead inside, remembering the story 

cast Sarah, parted from Ishmae. so no. 

does not bidfareweU^but disappears from the farm, spends the day 
drinkine in an inn filled with men 
whose every breath united is curses and despair; and flees to g 
Charles' army and the distant Polish wars. 

Lost after battle, wandering to the village, he contemplates the 

sitting iiTthe'sunlighb a baby damped to a breast, the nipple dark- 

a feminine vi^onto'inspire no, lust bu, menarry: 0 , his wife on the 

perhaps'alive! perhaps no, (i, is all one), the child in her womb now 

perhaps'noTfit'isallone), her body beneath his in the night, a 

tamed tS^feSSorcthe, an old woman at 25, without the 

He feeUMdSysefeS Without reason, without experience, new- 

and the(ewfessbeforehhn a ^angbdarUingcreature with wo.,- 
eyes, clutching her child to her teat like a beast. 

She looks at him, the Jewess, quickly covers her breast, extends the 
child before her like a shield, . . . ... 

shaking her head in odorous terror, a febrile quivenng ng 

and he watedwly toward her, his boots sucking against the 

Wha, isstec^™o^“a,'fem%Utog lwr bead? He feels himself 

for be hK^TdS » «»* 10 "** " ,U 

take place, quickly, behind the ruined house. 
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, ^ h ^&^S.^ toBa ^ohild,ttvi, th e 

3 ^7^r h “ - - «*■*- - -He 

He^wife^De^ 

4. CRADLE SONG 

Sleep my little one, show me your future 
Sleep and dream, show me your past. 

Show me my sister, my mother, my brother 
Show me your father, show me what lasts. ' 

Sleep my little one, don't wake too soon. 

Sleep and dream, don't wish for dawn 

And 1 W r ta ^ e i aWay 311 your wonderful dreaming. 

And daylight shows nightmares, a life to be borne 8. 

Wake my little one, for you are crying, 

Wake my poor little one, Mamala's hire. 

Wake, my litde one, for you have saved me 
The past is a fouled curse, the future is here. 

RiS a^,T' Htt,e ° ne ' COme dance in m X arms. 

Rise and dance, come up to the air. 

Look down at the lights, reach out, touch the stars 
For they are as bright as the gold in your ha^. ' 
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Silent Interlude 


Edward A. Boyle 


H e's frightened by the night storm, reaches for me, tucks his tiny 
hand into mine like a nested egg. "Don't worry," 1 reassure him, 
"everything's going to be okay." 

Sheets of rain whip along the sidewalk, shatter, dribble back 
down into the gutter-wash while I stop and kneel, gently lift the collar 
of his jacket around his ears. 

"Want to get inside for a while?" I smile, but he won't answer 
me. He never does. He lowers his eyes, puts his hands in his pockets, 
blinks back a splash of tears and tries to be brave. 

"C'mon," I scoop him into my arms. 

The rain blows us a howl as we hurry into an all night coffee 
shop. Inside, it's quiet; empty booths and chrome stools bounce 
creamy yellow shadows off the paneled walls. I slip himoutofhis wet 
jacket and guide him into the booth closest to the door. 

"That better?" I ask, tousling his hair across the table. 

He shrugs nervously, afraid that he's failed me, squints 
down at his hands, watches them wrestle each other like hungry 
spiders. 

"How about some hot chocolate?" 1 try to cheer him up. 
There's a jukebox mounted on the wall of the booth and he 
pulls himself to his knees, reaches and twirls the dial. Sheets of silent 
music clatter in the stillness, summon a tired waitress through the 
swinging double doors of the kitchen behind the counter. 

"Have you been waiting long?" she asks, threading down the 
aisle with a pad in her hand. 

His back is towards her, still playing with the jukebox, when 
she reaches the table to, take our order. 

"What can I get for you?" she smiles. 

Her voice startles him and he whirls to face her. When he 
does, her friendly smile shatters, she draws a quick, gasping breath. 
He instinctively raises his hands to cover his face. 

'Two hot chocolates," I tell her quickly. 

She turns as if noticing me for the first time, flushed, brushes 
back a spill of hair from her eyes. 

"Right away," she whispers hoarsely, and hurries back to¬ 
ward the kitchen. 
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"Who's the best?" I pry his hands gently from his face. He 
shudders... begins to cry softly. 

"Don't worry," I plead with him. "I won't let the rain get 

you." 

We sit in silence, wait for our drinks, listen to the storm pelt 
the black-top outside. 

After a bit, the waitress pushes through the kitchen doors 
holding two steamy mugs, marshmallow dripping from the handles 
like hot lather. She sets them quietly on the table with napkins and 
spoons. 

"I'm sorry about before. Mister..." she starts to explain, but I 
hold up my hand in protest. I'm tired of the explanations, tired of the 
pity, and can't find a way to get away from it. 

"I know," I nod. 

She smiles timidly, relieved, looks at him - cheerful now - 
spooning globs of marshmallow into his mouth. 

"They say they're guaranteed a place in heaven, she whispers 

sadly. 

For a moment I want to tell her - ache to tell her - that the 
admission price he's paying is too high. I don't, though, because I 
know she means well; know she'd more than likely take it the wrong 
way. 

"Thank you," I say, and she shuffles back toward the kitchen 

slowly. 

"No return... no refund," I whisper, and he looks up over his 
drink, reaches across the table with his free hand, pats the top of mine 
and we sip our hot chocolate and wait for die rain to slow. 
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You Sat on the Bed 


Douglas White 


You sat on the bed to tell me 
And now I find I cannot lie on it; 

And in this stifling winter room 
I linger with crossed legs and stiff neck 

As my shattered glass certainties 
Ice the floor and my wrinkled tongue 

waits for water. 

Here, I will ever remember 
Dancing through the colonnade - 

and crying for your scent to fade. 
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Pigeons 


Andrt LaPalme 


E ddie Birdie watches his pigeons huddled near the wood stove 

pipe where it comes out of the side of the cabin. They're balls 
of puffed feathers with narrowed eye- slits, dangling a foot near their 
undersides, resting in a crooked circle in the hay-scattered coop. He 
dug them individual foxholes in the soft summer earth, months 
before and lined these with old socks and hay. They never slept in 
these craters, though. They preferred to perch on hay mounds or cling 
to the sides of the coop. 

Eddie blows on the iced glass and melts a palm-sized hole. 
He sees the thermometer, knows why Sand Lake's only pigeons are 
staying put. It's a frigid twenty-nine below and they don't even un¬ 
slit an eye to see who's tapping on window glass. Their only move¬ 
ment is changing the leg they're balancing on or burrowing their 
beaks deeper into neck feathers. When it's this cold, everything's 
slower and visible a little longer: the steam-snorting horses grouping 
in the hard corral; the sun, risen above the trees and angled in the sky, 
bright and yellow; the hot wood smoke thatrisesoutof the Houghton's 
chimney—Eddie's nearest, quarter-mile neighbor—hitting cold air 
and instantly breaking into puffy white chunks, drifting into the sky 
and taking its time to disappear. 

He worries abou t his pigeons. The last time it was this cold he 
lost ten of them. He couldn't bury them because the shovel wouldn't 
dig through the hard-as-stone ground. Eddie brought them inside 
and burned them in the stove one at a time. He chanted their names 
while watching the bluish flames wrap around their tiny bodies. 
Now, as he fingernails more frost and gazes out there—where it's so 
harshly cold that the insides of his nostrils would cling together after 
one breath—he considers what his best friend, Don Hibbs might tell 
him: That now, today, they'll be fine. That cold blast two winters ago 
froze them because the stove pipe ran through the roof, in a spot 
where they couldn't roost. Now that it's been changed they share in 
the warmth. Their virtual stillness is their way of conserving energy. 
Don would say that there's no reason for them to be any other way. 
When it's so cold that the jack pine sap freezes solid, snapping trunks 
like thin sticks—a brittle echoing for silent miles—pigeons do the 
most sensible thing. 
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him like close friends, pulling the hay out of his hands before he can 
toss it. 

Today, they've gone back into the bam because of the biting 
wind. In there, they're standing shoulder to shoulder looking through 
the open door, their eyes like dim headlights of a battery-drained car. 
They are appealing to him to feed them in their stalls. Hazen would 
have a fit and say they need exercise. These horses that are usually 
eager and friendly are now reluctant. The weather conditions have 
almost made them human. 

When he checks on the pigeons in the coop, their human 
condition is fear. When he opens the crooked coop door it causes 
them to flutter and flap and they escape through holes in the chicken 
wire, scampering like wind-up toys. They are moving so fast he can't 
see them. He thinks they flock into the high barenessof oaks. Just once 
he'd like to hold one of his birds, feel its feathers and heartbeat and 
quivering body, watch it cock its head and hear it coo. He's never 
touched them. As much as they're his birds, they are wild. Eddie 
slams the door and collects chunks of ice. He throws them high up 
into the branches until all the pigeons fly away. 

He thinks about the pigeons and horses as he goes back into 
the cabin. Their stories can keep Don interested for only a short time. 
As Eddie takes his coat off then puts extra wood on the fire—as much 
as will fit into the stove, then latches the door—he knows that Don 
needs to use his mind to live again. As much as his body is wracked 
by thedisease, his mind isbecoming just as unhealthy. As Eddie pulls 
on extra socks, leather boots and a baseball cap, he decides he'll go 
searching for something to talk about besides these animals, this 
cabin and this yard. He buttons his winter coat up to the neck. Despite 
the raw conditions, he'll go somewhere in Sand Lake to find another 
story, one with some real life activity. 

"I'll be back in a little bit," he yells, loudly. 

He clicks the cabin door shut. The wind is a cold steel plate on 
his face. The first place to look for activity is Houghton's. He plods 
down the road toward their house, his white-steam breath the only 
thing moving. He walks past his empty mailbox then a clump of trees 
and down the dirt road. It's been scraped so deeply by the snowplow 
that it's broken still-frozen-in-place rocks in half. 

When he gets to their driveway he raps on their crooked 
screen door. When there's no answer he swings it open and pounds 
on the wooden front door, knowing that his knock is an echo in an 
empty house. When the Chevy's gone, they are too. He pulls his right 
mitten off and quickly scratches"/ WAS HERE " on the frosty door 
glass. 
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hibernating; why every Sand Laker isn't outside where there's noth¬ 
ing but giant flakes clinging to his whiskers and his own breath 
fogging up his glasses. Because this is hell frozen over. 

When he reaches the shore he rushes up the bank and sees the 
Sand Lake General Store. He hurries across empty Sand Lake Road, 
through the parking lot to the front door and puts a shoulder against 
it but it doesn't budge. Inside, it's gray- Except for gallons of milk 
squatting in brightly-lit cooler doors, everything is dim. Monday is 
Nan's day off, and as Eddie raps at the bolted glass then cups his 
mittens and peers inside again, he knows that if she's in her cabin out 
back she'll open up and let him in. He trots around the side of the 
store, ignoring the thermometer. He doesn't want to know the real 
temperature. 

When he gets to the back. Nan's red car is gone. He pounds 
on the steel door, turns and rattles the knob, kicks the bottom with his 
heel and stomps his boots. His feet have a dull tingle as if they've 
fallen asleep. He slumps against the back wall, watching flakes fall 
into the tire ruts. When the compressor kicks on he stands next to it, 
taking in the warmth of its exhaust air. The fan blades whirl and the 
motor hums. Eddie feels the vibrations through his mittened hands 
that rest on the roof of the shed built around the compressor. 

When Eddie gets to the Sand Bar, that com¬ 
pressor is turning itself on. Here, he won't have to settle for standing 
outside and waiting because the bar's always open. He slides his 
boots across the ice of the parking lot, kicks the bottom of the old side 
door with his toe, turns the knob and slips inside. He stands for a 
moment, rocking foot to foot then takes off his steamed-up glasses. 

He goes over to the wood stove, a black box as long as a coffin 
with two silver exhaust pipes coming out of the top. They run along 
the entire length of the ceiling, throwing heat everywhere before 
going outside. Oak wood hisses as it bums. Beer bottles clink. 
Somebody laughs. The bar smells like stale cigarette smoke, deep- 
fried walleye and that sweet perfume that Gale Hibbs usually wears. 

On the side of the stove, orange flames lap against a fireproof 
glass insert. A few regulars sit on bar stools and on the other side of 
the counter. Bob sorts loose change into stacks and writes down 
figures on a piece of paper. He looks up, glares over at him, flicking 
his dark eyes in their sockets. Eddie knows the irritation of that look. 
Bob is a man who's too busy. Except for Gail's waitressing, he runs 
the bar alone. Maybe, though. Bob has some work for him. 

He wanted to do some work for Nan but her store was closed. 
He sees her sitting at a comer table with Big Al. They're sipping hot 
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apple cider. A1 s dog. Special, is sleeping under the table. She's lying 
across their feet. ° 

After he warms himself for a few minutes, he strides over to 
their table and stands next to them. "Hey, Nan," he says. "You need 
me today?" 

"Well, Ed, it's been kind of slow lately," she says. "And I'm 
closed today. It's Monday. Remember, I told you I'd be closed on 
Monday's?" 

"Oh, yeah." Eddie looks over at the counter. "You want me 
to come by tomorrow and sort them?" 

"Ed, there'sonlya few," Big A1 says. "I've been sortingNan's 
cans lately. But don't you worry. As soon as this snow melts Joe 
Kendall will be bringing in bags and bags of them. Everything will be 
back to normal. He can't even get out of his trailer now." 

"I barely made it here, too." Eddie grins. "So cold. Especially 
out there on the lake. I was just at Hazen's shanty." 

"Hazen put his shanty on Lake Huron this year," Big A1 says. 
Remember, Ed? You told us all about how you helped him." 

"Oh, yeah. I guess I got it mixed up." 

"You've still got a job at my store, Ed," Nan says. "But not for 
the next few weeks. Consider it a vacation." 

"Okay," he says. He turns and walks over to the counter. Bob 
fries a burger on the grill and shakes the grease from onion rings. He 
wa tches Bob dump them on a plate then scoop the burger off the grill. 
He sticks it between two white buns. He squirts it with ketchup and 
mustard and takes a bite. Then he starts to count his loose change 
that's sprawled all over the counter. 

Hey, Bob, cold enough for you?" Eddie says, squinting at 

Bob. 

"You'll make me lose count!" Bob says. 

"Sorry," Eddie says. "Didn't mean it." 

"What do you want today, Ed?" Bob creases his forehead and 
sticks an onion ring into his mouth. 

"I don't know. See if you need any help." 

"I seen you bothering Nan and Al. You asking them for work, 
too? When they're here they're customers! Leave them a-lone." 

"She said she doesn't need any help at the store," Eddie says. 
"Not until the snow melts." 

"I do need some help. You want to carry me in three armfuls 
of wood? Huh? Sort my back room of retumables? I'll trade you that, 
for lunch. Make you a juicy burger." 

"What about Gail?" 

"Gail?" He takes a big bite of his burger and talks with his 
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mouth full. "Goddamn, Ed, you sure got a lousy memory. Gail died. 
Remember? She died right before Christmas. Combination of her 
drinking and pills. I seen you at the funeral." 

Ed sets his glasses on the counter. "I guess I kind of wanted 

to forget." 

"I guess you did/' Bob says. "Well it does no good to forget 
things, not things like that. You got to face it head on." 

"Oh, you seen Hazen? Me and Don are out of beer—" 

"Eddie!" Bob pounds his fist on the counter and two quarter 
stacks fall over. They roll down the bar, wobbling heads and tails. A 
few regulars stop talking and look over at Eddie and Bob. Bob takes 
his baseball cap off and rubs his bald head. He tugs the front of his cap 
back down, sighs then stares at Eddie with wide, round eyes. Ed, 
what did I tell you? You're not listening to me!" Bob says. 

"What do you mean?" Eddie says, slowly. "1 don't under- 

stand." 

"We're talking about forgetting things. Remember? Now 
what did you forget about Don?" 

"I don't remember." 

"Okay, Ed, here's the plan. Go outside." He points an onion 
ring. "Get me my wood. Be sure to to knock the ice off this time. I bet 
by the time you got it all stacked up you will remember. 

Eddie nods and pulls on his mittens. Bob clunks change into 
a coffee can then struts behind the grill, opens an old freezer and gets 
fries and a burger. Eddie goes over to the side door. He stops and 
looks back. At the comer table. Nan and Big Al are holding hands. Bob 
is munching his burger, leaning and counting his change while 
nodding his head. The rest of the regulars are talking in voices so low 

they're nothing but murmurs. 

Eddie opens the door and walks outside to the woodpile. He 
kicks a log loose and uses it to break off more. He piles wood into the 
crook of his left arm. The falling snow is a hush around him. There's 
something about Don that he's forgotten. He should know it because 
Bob says that he's forgotten it before. As flakes melt on the back of his 
neck, he focuses on their coldness and squints out across Sand Lake. 
He can't see anything without his glasses. 

Just as he has all the wood he can carry, the blurry-flocking 
pigeons wing-flap by the parking lot, in a mad rush. Eddie closes both 
eyes and returns to that clear summer day when Don was found by 
fire department volunteers. He was collapsed inside of the bam with 
sorry-looking horses huddled around him and swarming pigeons all 
over him, cooing and picking at his pajamas. As Eddie stands in the 
parking lot, he opens his eyes again. The pigeons—an unorganized 
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madness, swarming in flurries above Sand Lake Road—fly away, 
into the storm. He slits his eyes, not wanting to believe this memory. 
He drops all the logs into the snow. 

"Hey! H-e-e-y-y-y-y-y-y!" Eddie yells. "What the hell, where 
you going?” 

The pigeons, heavy and wind-blown in the swirling snow, 
veer away and clumsily negotiate the oaks that grow on the edge of 
the lake. As they fly into the heart of the storm, he watches their 
independen t movement. Each one is a victim of the elements, a victim 
of their own instincts. As they disappear into the falling snow there 
is no longer a flock, only separate birds escaping into grayness. 

"Sh-h-i-i-i-t!" He reaches for the pigeons and gets handfuls of 
falling snow. The parking lot is silent except for a voice from inside of 
the bar. Eddie turns and sees the locals of Sand Lake pressing their 
faces against two windows and the glass door. Staring out one 
window is Louis and Betty Kendall and looking through the glass 
door is Bob. At the other window are three guys in flannel shirts and 
baseball caps. Somebody is hollering for everybody else to come and 
look. 

"He's remembered," the voice says. 

"Just look at him," somebody else says. "Look at the face! The 
expression!" 

Their faces are pressing against the glass, a row of wide-eyes 
all fixed on his. Some are peaking around the curtains. Their mouths 
hang open and fog up the glass with their breaths. Everybody who's 
standing there looks so much like those horses in the bam. They 
refused to come outside. They were afraid of the cold weather and the 
snow of the real world. Eddie's not afraid of anything. 

He bends down to the cold, white parking lot and picks up 
the pieces of wood, brushing off the snow and slowly loading them 
into his bent left arm. When he has the seven logs loaded he stands up 
and looks into the sky, letting the snow melt on his face. The bar door 
opens and Big A1 and Nan come outside. The regulars shut it and 
continue to stare. 

"I don't know why they have to torture him!" Big A1 says to 
Nan. "God, that steams me!" 

"Those assholes have nothing better to do," she says to him. 
Big A1 and Nan walk over to Eddie. Big A1 takes the wood from him 
and bends down and picks up a few more pieces. Nan puts her arm 
around Eddie's shoulders. 

"Listen, Ed," she says, walking him a way from the woodpile. 
"A1 will get Bob's wood for him. Don't worry about that, okay?" 

"Okay," he says. 
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"You come down to my store and I'll fix you anything on the 
menu. Even shrimp if you want." 

are a few things you can do to 
help me and A1 out. There's some work down there. I'm always open 

for you, dea<J isn > t he?" Eddie says. a 

"Yes. The volunteer fire department foun 
few days after Gail. Two in one week. It was a lot for Sa 

take." 

"Gone!"Nans^. "They froze. You toldmehowyoubumed 

them." 

"The Germans? . . 

were real." Nan shakes her head. ... 

back outside, followed by Special. He shuts the owthey® 1 * 

"They all said they were sorry," he says. That s how tney 

look. Goddamn sorry as all hell." 
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Boarding Bass. Utah Jazz 


Karen Propp 


Leaving, I cast the longest glance 
into a time: 

the peculiar gaze, the crimes, the speech 
of those at home 

in a state which buys the most hair spray, 
ice cream, 

and owns the world's largest copper mine. 
That was the spring 

my world became (as negative space 
effects being 

once a child cuts out a figure 
from a thing) 

a tiny garden, fantastically 
arranged, unique, 

grown circular with steady, practiced 
cutting back, 

blossom after blossom, scissors 
after the stalk. 

Perhaps it's these departures that taught me 
I must sing. 

The fields are lovely, small, from the plane's 
airborne wing. 
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Meandering with Robert Frost 


Maureen A. B. Sayer 


Come sit by me, he said. 

You are my choice to be a swinger of birches. 

Down trodden pastures 
Gray-green ambers in a sullen sky. 

Pocket me not as if to throw away time 
Yet begetting of a brief word of comfort. 

Speel away gales on great sheets of compress 

Deigning not journey's end but the beginnings of opulent skies. 

Greeting seasons end 

And I the swinger of birches. 
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ICiss 


D. Barbara LeSchander 


I watch the curve of your mouth 
and your hands, recall 
the smell of your hair 
and wonder 

about making love to you in the dark. 

We kissed once, 
both scared: 

I could hardly breathe 
and you closed your eyes. 

You were worshipping something holy. 
You were making a wish. 

I feel it 

suspended in the air 
like a laugh 
over our heads. 
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You. Should Wear Blue 


D. Barbara LeSchander 


for it colors your eyes 
indigo gray: 

shades of a Nantucket sky 

as the clouds curl back 

after a storm, 

blue as the water 

under the Mass Avenue bridge, 

blue as old movies 

in the middle 

of February. 
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False Spring 


Deidre O'Neill 


Once the magnolia is swollen 
with tiny pregnant bellies. 
Nature withholds her warmth 
like a batterer's sneer. 

The cold is a silence shattered, 

"Whore." 

She worships nothing 
and leaves. 

Behind her is the frost-heave 
strewn 

with bruised babies. 
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Headlights 


Jules Souza 


At times you are 
The scared child 
I run to protect 
From the headlights 
Of the unknown. 

At times I am 
The scared child 
Frozen 

In your headlights 
As you run me 
Through; 

But there is no one 
Running and 
Bringing me 
To safety. 

There is only "I," 

Moving one leg at a time 
Out of my unknown - 
Away from you. 
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Bitter Bills 


Gail Lowe 


r e night was black as dried blood. 

Not even light from the street lamp outside the window 
slipped through the cracks between the blinds. And shadows on 
the walls had ceased playing their silly games. 

Corinne lay in bed, rigid, on her back, heart steadily pound¬ 
ing. She stared at the ceiling, seeing nothing but indelible images 
imprinted in her memory. 

She turned her head and glanced at the illuminated numerals 
on the clock beside her bed. One forty-three. Where was he? How 
long would he make her wait this time? 

She sighed, turning toward the door. She imagined him 
standing there in front of her, as always, breath reeking of stale beer 
and cigarettes, hands reaching for her, saying... 

Corinne! Wake up! I want to talk to you! 

(There is wisdom in silence, Corinne. 

Yes, Mama.) 

Corinne! You heard me, dammit! Wake up! 

No, Dad. Leave me alone. Tomorrow's a school day. 

Corinne! Wake up! Now!! 

She pulled the pillow tightly around her ears to blot out his 
ugly voice. Mama, why did you have to die? Why did you leave me? 

A car door slammed, breaking the stillness of the night. He 
was home! She turned to the wall, breathing, softly, silently, feigning 
sleep. 

The click of the storm door. His key in the lock. A twist of the 
door knob. The door closing. His footsteps on the stairs. 

Corinne raised a fist to her mouth and bit down hard on her 
knuckles to keep from screaming. 

She knew what was coming next. 

He was home. 
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Dishonesty 


Heather Steck 


Words feel heavy and 

Bloated on my tongue, like rotting fruit. 

When I speak, their dense, bursting 

Ripeness sickens me; and 

A furry, crawling taste fills 

My mouth. 

Each syllable, every letter, is 
Perfectly formed and articulated. 
Shimmering vaguely before 
Shattering into fetid shrapnel 
And filling the air with the 
Stench of our unburied dead. 
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Cleaning House 


Sara Nielsen Gambrill 

A /[oily says I leave the toilet seat up. Lately. I say I don't Then she 
1VI points out that I'm the only guy living here, who else could it 
be? I say, some things are hard to understand. Like you, I say under 
my breath. 

Tonight, when 1 hear the phone ring, I run from the bath¬ 
room, trying to zip my trousers at the same time — as if I needed to 
do that to talk on the phone. 

"Hi, it's Molly." 

"Yeah?" 

"Could you walk me home from the restaurant?" 

"Yeah. Sure." Of course 1 don't want to walk her back here, 
but ever since she came to the city, she's been jumpy about walking 
around. It took her the past month to get used to the scale of things. 
She got dizzy the first time she looked up. At first she said she was 
scared of the city. Her parents were against the whole thing. Even 
though we've always been just friends, the idea of their daughter 
living with a man, even me, was like a scandal for them. I just wanted 
her to live here because she's my oldest friend, a part of home, and I 
also thought it would be good for her. I felt us growing apart. She had 
just broken up with her boyfriend and didn't have another one 
waiting around for her, as she usually did. She was the kind of girl 
who went out with a guy for a really long time, a year or so, then broke 
up with him really fast and went out with another guy right away. 
When l told her she should live here, she said okay; 1 couldn't believe 
it. She felt like a change, she said. 

What a shock it must all be for her. It was for me. I went to 
NYU and my first week there I just felt sick all the time, like I was 
going to throw up every time I went outside. The first semester, the 
air always smelled of garbage and urine. 1 couldn't even eat. I'd think 
about it even when I'd got inside. Back home the air never smelled like 
anything. It was just something you breathed in to live. I never 
thought about breathing until I came to New York. I lost weight and 
my mom had a fit when I came home for Christmas. How could I tell 
her I hadn't taken a breath since I'd left Ohio. 

Molly went to a "women's college," as she says whenever 
someone asks, "Isn't that an all-girls school?" Plenty of fresh air there. 
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Sometimes when I'm out walking alone, like I was out 
onight getting Molly, I find myself walking behind a woman walk¬ 
ing alone I have to decide whether to pass her or slowXTJd let 

wTlKl 3 Ah 6 aHead ° f me ' because it,s awkward having someone 
alking at the same pace only a few steps in fron tof me. Then I realize 

wait a minute, this woman is scared of me. Me. She's walking even 
faster and scrunching her shoulders up, bracing herself. She thinks I 
n^do something L° h , er ' that Vm ca P ab,e °doing something 

^hTni? !" Star l thmkin 8 abou * it, because I know she's even 
thinkmg about it. Maybe I could do something, I start thinking 

anvthin/an? 1 COU,d ^° an y thin g to this woman. But I don't do 

anything and I never would. 

. Wh .f I J we 8®* back ' MoI1 y announces that she's a taking 

38 ,f iT ‘ 8 ° ing to let her - When she ™mes out of thl 
b * hr ( °u m ,nab, 8 white towel with another one wrapped around the 
_ ber bead 1,ke a birban, she looks so clean and vulnerable and 
1 ,USt Wa ^l t f ° h u ° ld her for a minute. My sisters used to look like 
!h^ d f?K W ‘ , they got embarrassed around me when they were 

S?JS5? hBdto stay downstairs when they “"g 

is a really intimate place. No matter how hard I try notfo think about 
.U can t stop thinking about the bath Molly and! took togetheHast 

, t . It ™ as °ne of ^ose things that just happened. She was taking 
a bath and 1 really needed to take a shower before a date that some 
people at work had set up. She wouldn't get out. I had just gone 
rurmmg and I was disgusting, I kept telling her through She door 
untij she said If you want to be clean so badly, hop in the tub with 

Mni ° u J» h * she mUSt ** j ° kin& 801 iaughed and said, "Yeah, right 
in hL hu* A kef>t ta f U ” ting me ‘ 501 came > n and she was sitting there 

■j -tt' 

lfferentfrom what they do look like. Breasts are like another face 
almost. Sometimes that's all I see when I think about certain women 
Ireally wanted totouch hers. They were all wetandbigand soft. I tore 
off my sweats and practically jumped into the tub. I kept looking at 
then,.. couldn't help it Then she tooted down (hen.^npal 
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me and I knew it was okay somehow. I never felt anything so good as 
her wet breasts in my hands against my chest, in my mouth. 

Then I carried her into her room, onto her single bed. It was 
the weirdest thing, the whole experience. I mean, i t was fantastic even 
just to touch her right then. I kept holding her and stroking her skin, 
kissing her, tasting her, because whenever 1 stopped moving, I 
remembered who it was I was with. She was like my sister and I was 
doing her. 

Even though my room is right next to hers, 1 stayed some of 
the night with her in her tiny bed. I fell asleep with my arms around 
her, but she kept waking me up by taking my arms off her and asking 
if I was sleeping okay. I said yes. I was used to girls' single beds. They 
always seem to have them as if it's supposed to be some big surprise 
that you're having sex in it. 

I got up early for work. She had the day off from the 
restaurant, but even on her days off, she'll get up and have breakfast 
with me. She thinks people shouldn't start the day alone. 1 didn't even 
kiss her good-bye or say anything. Since then it's been a contest to see 
who will crack first and talk about it. I'd like to, but I think she hates 
me. She came on to me though. How is tha t my fault? She hasn't taken 
a bath this whole week, just showers, and now she is doing her weekly 
tub cleaning, but it feels more personal this week, as if the tub scum 
were me and she were trying to kill me. I can't stand the sound of her 
scrubbing anymore so I walk in. 

The bathroom is the best part of our apartment. It's why we 
rented it in the first place. Molly loved the daw-footed tub. I have to 
admit, it reminded me of home too. We both had one as kids. So we 
took it. Otherwise it's small and cramped. I stand behind her a little 
while. The tile is cold on my bare feet. 

"What are you doing," I ask. 

"Geaning the tub," she says, looking at me as if she won¬ 
dered how I got there. Then she goes back to scrubbing. 1 started 
thinking about the time I was over her house when we were around 
eight or nine and we had just come in from playing outside all day in 
the snow and we both had to go to the bathroom really badly. Molly's 
house only had one toilet and she beat me to it and wouldn't get off. 
So I climbed into the tub and went. Then I took a crap by mistake. She 
cleaned that up too. It's funny, when you're a kid, you think the worst 
thing you could ever do is something like that. 

"Can I help you?" she asks me, in her waitress voice. 

"No, I'm just standing here." Waiting for someone to say the 
right thing, whatever that is, I think to myself. 

"I've made a vinegar and baking soda solution that won't 
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harm the environment," she says. "We have to buy only biodegrad¬ 
able products from now on." I look at her and think we're the only 
biodegradable products in the whole apartment, really. 

Then she starts telling me about ratios and substitutions for 
other cleansers and I start thinking about science and the time the 
teacher told us human beings were the only "creatures" whose 
extinctions wouldn't harm the planet Earth. "Human beings are 
unnecessary," she said, to drive the point home. I can still hear it. I 
never really stopped thinking about that. I always thought, sort of 
unconsciously up until that point, that I belonged, or was even a part 
of everything in a beneficial way. I think about where I'm standing 
right now and I wonder, out of all the places there are to be, how the 
hell I came to be here with Molly scrubbing the bathtub, talking about 
the environment, and me watching her, realizing we will never talk 
about us. 


Tonight 


Barbara E. Engram 


tonight 

in heavy loneliness 
I walk the moonlit neighborhood 

and find a magic sidewalk of my youth 

rough, pebble-laden thoroughfare 

and, striding, watch 

my sneakered feet 

devour its length 

and step on every line 

defying childhood's law. 

past wavering stripes 
where grass has won 
and tree 

has hid the moon 
its roots a trap 
of tumbled concrete laid 
to catch unwary strangers 
thus 

in majesty to guard 
a little girl's domain 

and bring me back 

the weightless childhood springtime nights 
first bloom 
cold cheek 

and in my room 
I am no more alone 

but have a freckled child to hold my hand 
and go with me 
to hunt 

the pussywillow. 
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The Bam 


Dan Pater 


The old white bam has no desire 
it spurns the wooing of rushes by the creek 
its heart is the plodding of the herd - 
silver sweat glistening on her return at dusk 

Cobwebs hang in its thick ribs 
and in its muddy bowels steep pine dust 
and river ice, 

winter jewels of pre-electric years. 

Gone are the snorting dragons of February 
wooly horses tugging a sleigh 
bowed under glacial chunks 
leather dug deep in their withers. 

Where is the driver, the bam raiser? 

Old Stanley shouting through his floating 
yellow teeth -"Whay-a-here!" 

"Son of a beech!" 
as he guided hay trucks 
in the willow-shaded yard. 

He ate boiled cabbage daily, 
wore a thermal shirt in summer 
and laughed at everyone. 

Somewhere under the ancient ice-melt 
Stanley kept a secret 
and intrigue he now holds 
in his toasty manured grave. 
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Kuta Beach 


Dan Pater 


Seven AM waves curl 

lazy snakes rolling, 

the shirtless man balances 

a five-foot block of ice 

a column of smoked glass 

melts down his copper back 

it falls as he rises, 

breaking in three 

waves crash, he smiles in surrender 
sand clings like flour. 
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Mama 


Michelle Stone 


I took the seeds you gave me 

And threw them down between your feet and mine. 

"The hardy ones will grow," I said, 

"The weaker ones deserve to die." 

And you, your father a gardener. 

Your grandfather a farmer in the woods. 

Hid your face so you could cry. 

I didn't wait to see what sprouted. 

So much flourished beyond your plot - 
The tropic magnolia you didn't like. 

The banyan you didn't know about. 

The cacti and nightshade you wouldn't touch. 

The heather you'd never see. 

The tanglewood that frightened you 
I admired for its bravery. 

And in the jungle of wild-grown vines, 

I learned to laugh at your tools. 

To consider your care a hobby 

And your artifice old-fashioned and crude. 

Bu t coming home to your tender greens 
Raised in rows from tiny seeds 
Is an agony in my world of weeds 
And seeing you crouching alone in the rows 
I hide my face so I can cry. 
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My Parents at the River 


Kathleen Aponick 


How different they were as mortals, 
like rivals in some ancient duel. 

But here, by the river, they'd come 
on hot windless days to be dazzled 
by the flowing water, the open sky. 
Their child, I come back 
to its tanin scents, the rustling 
movement of its reeds as if 
to my parentage- 

Once they'd been 

like those lovers on the grass, 

partly hidden by elms as if 

ecstasy was their shame 

and not the kingdom they issued from. 

Though one is freed to the river 

in death, still I imagine them 

struggling to move with the tide, 

like the riverboats I watch 

from the banks - heading downstream 

and out into open water. 
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Saying Grace 


Edward Hyland 


".■■that our dear children could not stay with us of course that's mam, a 
familys lot tn Ireland, but god is good I hope their is good times before us and 

that some of our dear ones will come home." [sicl oe I°reusana 

-great-great-grandmother O’Malley Killeen, County Mayo, 1918 


1 

It arrived in great-aunt Lizzie's 
distinctive hand 
from Killeen in 1919. 

Poor Father, she wrote, 
went to his eternal reward 
and I am quite sure he is bright 
and happy in heaven and that 
he has all his sufferings over. 

It seems so lonesome 

not to have dear father in the house. 

I always imagine I should 

hear him calling me for a drink. 

Oh but I hope he is better off. 


2 

I learned to count watching Nana 
play penny-ante poker 
on the back porch with great-aunt Nancy 
and great-uncle Herb, great-aunt Linda 
and cousin Mary, Eleanor and Mike, 
sometimes Gertrude and Tom. 

At that table crowded 
with cups of tea, ashtrays, 

Gramp/s Schlitz and Daddy's Schaefer, 
the women shuffled memories like cards, 
talking of their mother's stem ways, 
their father's twinkle; 
of walking home from school barefoot 
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in damp grass, how the Neffin* 
turned from green to distant blue 
in late afternoon. 

Laughter, then silence 

came from sharing the beauty 

of what had been lost or left behind. 

I sat on Nana's lap, 

pushing coins back and forth 

with my index finger 

as they talked of marriages and births 

and those who passed away, 

going over those 

additions and subtractions 

as if checking each other's sums 

again and again 

would make the total come out better. 

3 

When he was twelve Grampy 

was apprenticed as a cabin boy 

by his father: he never knew 

whether it was because he wasn't wanted 

or there were too many mouths to fill. 

On wooden ships 

rimming the edge of the world 

he became ship's carpenter, 

a man well-known 

for what he could do with his hands. 

He jumped ship in New York in 1914. 

Or maybe it was 1915 in Boston; 
it varies in the telling. 

He lifts me over the years 
all the way 


t the Neffin is a mountain in Killeen, Ireland 
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to his kitchen counter-top where, 
through the window above the sink, 

I see Nana hanging out the laundry. 

He rounded Cape Horn three times, 
circled the world. 

Nana bends through her shadow, 

comes up with fists full of sheets; 

they hang on the line 

like sails on a becalmed ship 

as Grampy's hands shape his story 

embroider it as tightly 

as the needlepoint he learned 

while a British seaman and 

the scarce summer breeze soundlessly 

lifts the sheets and fills them. 

4 

Agnes Josephine Hyland, 1912-1914. 
Anna Rita Hyland, 1917-1919. 

My grandmother's hand, plaintive, 

searches for my grandfather's, 

my namesake's, hand 

as they begin the long sorrow 

of outliving their children, 

of burying them 

so far from Ireland, from home. 

She leans her forehead against his side: 
the neighbors, no one 
dares to bring themselves near 
as they stand back from the graves. 

5 

In 1922 my father came down with polio. 
The rich lady from Smith's Point 
who my grandfather worked for, 
sent her limousine and chauffeur 
as they carried him to the car, 
with the priest murmuring over him. 

Dad fought and kicked but, 
breaking the doctor's eyeglasses. 

At Children's Hospital in Boston 
visiting was allowed on Sundays. 
Quarantined girls and boys 
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couldn't touch their mothers and fathers, 
could only only see them through glass. 

So many children 

never left those crowded wards. 

The day my father was released home 
my grandmother emptied her pantry; 
corned-beef and cabbage, boiled potatoes 
spare ribs, boiled eggs, home-made biscuits 
and bread and strong coffee. 

The windows fogged 

from the steam of all the cooking. 

Instead of candy for the children 
there were stalks of rhubarb with sugar. 

My grandfather flung wide the front door, 

welcomed great-uncle Pat, 

great-uncles Bill and Maurice and everyone 

ate and sang and drank home-brewed beer. 

Later during the week the family went without, 

but that day on Norwood Avenue 

the chairs in the kitchen were pushed back, 

the rugs were rolled away 

and the men danced. 

6 

Nana sat on the porch in her nightgown 
with a white sweater over her shoulders, 
telling us stories of home, 
stories as smooth as old songs 
of riding in the back of a wagon 
to dances held in the shadow of the Neffin: 
seventy-one years in this country 
she still heard the music. 

Those early summer evenings 

we listened to her stories 

as voices of neighborhood children, 

adrift on the cool air, 

echoed each other across the yards; 

mushrooms in shadows by the steps 

clustered like villages of the wee people, 

tree branches swayed like fiddle-bows 

as the evening breeze heightened 

to the pitch of a tin whistle 

and a young girl rose for the last dance. 
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7 

Our table is laid with Nana's china. 

The gravy thickens as my wife 
slowly stirs in more flour, and now 
we're ready to sit down to eat. 

Puffs of steam rise over the table 
when I lift the napkin 
from the basket of hot rolls 
and pass them to my wife, my son, 
our dear friend Faith. 

Dillon, in his high-chair, 
christens his dinner roll 
with the same sound he uses 
to christen everything. 

As I carve the roast 

the motion is so familiar that I 

feel my father's hand on mine 

and hear my brothers' and sisters' 

excited whispers and giggles 

as my mother filled our plates 

and if we wanted, filled them again. 

Cinnamon biscuits, roast beef, 

com and roast potatoes 

with gravy spooned over everything 

make this smell I love, 

and I lean over the table, 

deeply inhaling the aroma of other meals 

with Nana and Grampy, Grandfather Hyland, 

all the great-aunts and -uncles who 

by their absence are here 

as names on my lips 

for my breath to pass through. 
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Suburban Portrait 


Evan Klein 


dozing off 
on the porch 
in a lawn chair 

as last night's 
rain drips off 
the gutter 

she stares at 
2 benneton grand¬ 
children playing tag 

around the maple 
where tires 
dangle - 

it begins 
to rain 
again 

and the brats 
scurry over 
the brown chest, 

yellow and black 
paint splattered 
carpets, card¬ 
board boxes 
water logged with 
curious George, 


dank Cats-in-the- 
hat and unreadable 
Highlights 
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shouting "You're it!" 
as they trip 
and roll 

over the monthly 
laige garbage 
pick-up. 


Collecting 


David Daniel 


Fiction Winner <*> 

O n the second Friday in November the ax fell, and Ed Oliver, in 
company with two co-workers who also had been laid off, got 
a little drunk before he went home to tell his wife. Kate grimaced on 
both accounts but took a long view: she had her part-time shifts at the 
bakery, thank God, and Ed was a good carpenter; there'd be other 
jobs. By Thanksgiving, however, new housing starts in the Merrimack 
Valley had dropped to zero, and one day at lunch Kate said didn't Ed 
think he should go down and sign up to collect. He looked at her. 
"Well, it takes time," she said. "They don't just hand out checks." 
Then, like his staring was ignorance and not something else, she 
added, "There's a waiting period." 

"I'll find something," he said and went back to eating. 

They had the same discussion a week later, and his answer 
was the same, though his tone of voice may have been different. He 
did one small job, hauling some old laundry appliances in his pickup 
and made forty dollars. Kate said the unemployment office had 
computers where he could check job listings, at least show he was 
looking while he waited for his claim to be processed. 

"What claim?" he asked. 

Still, twice that week he drove past the employment assis¬ 
tance office downtown, the tires of his six-year old Dodge truck 
buzzing on the cobblestone street. Reflection on the windows made 
it hard to see what was going on inside, but he thought the office 
looked busy. On the day of his second dri ve-by, he went to the Forge. 

The Forge was another kind of office for the unemployed. If 
there were some work available that Ed could do, he figured he 
would hear about it there. Half the drinkers there seemed to be out 
of jobs, and Kenny Robillard, the owner and bartender, was a coun¬ 
selor of sorts, roving among the bottles and softball trophies on the 
back-bar, dispensing consolation and drinks. "Wives and bosses are 
like a dirty diaper," he told Ed one time, Ed forcing a smile and saying 
he knew the punchline; but Kenny gave it anyway and Ed felt guilty 
for having used Kate as an opener. After that he didn't bring up the 
tension at home, he just asked if anyone knew of any jobs. Didn't 
matter what, he said; finish, sheetrock, whatever anybody had. 
Painting. 
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On mornings after he dropped his two daughters at school, 
he sometimes drove around thinking, twitching the radio on and oft, 
shards of music and talk coming at him the way it used to when the 
bedside radio would awaken him at five A.M. and he would snuggle 
warm a moment against Kate's back before rising in the dark to dress. 
Those were boom days, when there had been a lot of developers 
building condos and what were called executive homes, quarter-of- 
a-million-dollar units on two-acre lots scratched out of hilly woods in 
Tyngsboro and Groton. Ed loved those days, never grudging the 
people who had the kind of money to buy such homes. His joy came 
from making a project take form, quit being lines on blue paper and 
start to fill space. It was a kind of joy he took home with him at night. 

He drove out there one morning in late November. Only the 
oak trees still had leaves, brown clusters that rattled in the wind, 
holding on. Many of the houses stood empty. Realtors' signs pegged 
hopefully in eroded lawns. Some remained unfinished, turning a dim 
gray as the particle board weathered, scraps of tarpaper flapping like 
semaphores. Once the big tech firms had started to lay off, it was 
simple arithmetic: no executives, no executive homes. Builders went 
broke. Ed drove home feeling vaguely angry. 

At supper one evening, Kristen, six, said that her friend was 
going to Disney World over the holidays. Jenny, eight, sneered, 
"That's for little kids. I'd rather go to Epcot Center, wouldn't you. 
Dad?" Ed caught Kate's look and changed the subject. Later that 
night, as he lay awake on his side of the bed, Kate asked from hers 
what he was thinking about. 

"Florida?" She sounded surprised. "The girls don't really 
care about that. They understand." 

But it had not been Disney World that Ed was thinking of. He 
was thinking about his own father, who had been a lineman for Light 
and Power. One time during a long strike, his father, union-bound 
but unable to let his family suffer, had elected small-scale disaster 
instead. They were living on the South Shore at the time, and on a 
blazing July day his father and his father's friend slogged out on the 
mud-flats and dug clams with a garden spade, wearing sneakers 
instead of boots, no gloves, damn near breaking their backs. Then, 
carting four bushels — four hours work — in the family car, they set 
up along a busy stretch of 3-A with a hand-lettered sign and waited 
for the money to come rolling in. 

After several sunburnt hours, the only person who stopped 
was a warden, badged and wearing a sidearm. Did they know the 
penalty for clamming without a permit? For selling unchlorinated 
shellfish? They were looking at fines, maybe jail. Ed's father dumped 
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Hip Hams not having made a nickel. For weeks after, the car carried 

the smell Eventually the strike ended. Much later hisfather retired, 
taken care of by the union he'd served for forty years. His folks hvol 
in Maine now, having going north, while everyone else, it see , 

went to ^j^ a what £d had ^0 thinking of, and thinking that if he 
had to put in forty years starting now, he'd be seventy-seven when e 
retired. He couldn't imagine being seventy-severe 

Tired of the Forge, Ed sometimes went to other bars. On Pearl 
Harbor day a guy in one of them was complaining to a waitress about 
ftie laos and how we'd been covering their ass all this time and what 
were they busy doing but shafting us. The guy had a small gold nng 
rthesideof his nose "They're smart, the Japs," hewassaying. 111 

give 'em that. They live like sardines and save their money. Takeone 

bath all in a big tub." "That's cultural," the waitress said. I know 

sevmdiCTn ontoh^wrists for all he could tellthedifference.'nie^y 

with the ring in his nose, who couldn't have been any more than Ed s 
age and therefore not even bom until the nud- 50 s, was insisting how 
Roosevelt was the last true leader the country had had. 

When Ed got outside, it was quiet and he stood on the 
sidewalk getting his bearings. This wasn't a neighborhood he came 
tooften Asoft buzzing sound filled the mild dark around hirn. Itwas 
the neon beer signs in the windows, but he pretended the buzzing 

was in h J^aire^ ^ ^ ^ truck. If there was snow this winter, 

and if he sprang half a grand for a plow, maybe he could make some 
money plowing. Sure, along with six hundred other guys who 
already had plows. He wondered how the economy was going to 
change In a way he almost hoped it wouldn't, as if then he would |* 
justified in file anger he had begun to feel. 

He thought about what that would be like, dnve away from here and 

keep g °‘^ he reache d his truck, he saw a car stop do wn thebiockand 
kill its headlights. Someone emerged from a building and went t.o the 
driver's window. Ed realized it was the second car he had seen stop 
there in all of three minutes. Like the other, this one left almostat 
once. When Ed drove past the spot a few minutes later, he noticed a 
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guy standing up against the front of the dark building. 

There was no planning. Ed drove around the block and 
parked. He walked back. Maybe it was the booze, or the mild air; he 
felt calm and purposeful. Down the block he could see the guy 
standing in the shadows, smoking a cigarette. 

Ed approached, walking slowly, but not too slowly. He 
looked at the guy—short, with bushy hair—looked away. That was 
his soleinstantof hesitation. He lowered his shoulder and plowed the 
guy into the building. The cigarette flew from the guy's mouth and 
hit the wall in a shower of sparks. On the sidewalk Ed grabbed his 
throat in one hand, pinning his head. The guy struggled. Ed shoved 
his free hand into a coat pocket; empty; tried another pocket, yanking 
the lining out. With it came several small envelopes, like sugar 
packets. The guy was shouting words Ed didn't know. 

Ed squeezed harder, afraid now, no longer sure where he 
wanted to take this. He ran his hand over the guy's clothing. Theguy 
brought a leg up, trying to hook Ed off. Ed shoved the leg down and 
felt something on the guy's ankle. He pulled it loose. One of those 
elastic ear bands skiers wore, dark with white letters. Inside, rolled 
in a tight wad, was money. Ed got up and ran. 

His heart was still thudding when he parked in front of his 
apartment, a city mile away. He tried to slow it with deep breaths. 
The white letters on the ski band, he saw now, said Mt. Snow. He 
removed the money. What had he expected? Sixty, eighty bucks? 
There was a lot more. 

With his bank teller's hands he started to count. Ateverycar 
that passed, he stopped, moving only his eyes to check the mirrors. 
When h e fin ished counting, he looked up at the darkened second- 
floor apartment, then back at the bills in his lap. God, there was eight 
hundred and seventy dollars. 6 

He waited two days before he showed Kate seven hundred 
of what he'd taken. It was under-the-table money, he lied, for some 
cabinets he had built. Kate was glad for it; happy for him. Eventually 
she got around to asking if it was work he could count on. He said he 
didn't know, he doubted it. It was a good buffer though, he said. 

They were standing in the kitchen, she washing dishes while 
he re-wired the toaster. They never used the dishwasher anymore. 
Jenny was doing math problems at the kitchen table. Kate gave her 
a problem involving how long seven hundred dollars would last a 
family of four if they spent so much per week. 

"Don't start," Ed told her. 

"Who's starting? The money's great, but it's gone like that." 
Wet from the sink, Kate's fingers made no sound. "We need the 
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steady money, and you're entitled. You paid for it." 

"Kate." 

"It isn't charity. They already took it in taxes. I don't know 
how to make it any simpler than that." 

"I don't either, dammit. I'm not going on the dole." 

Maybe the saucer slipped. It hit the floor and broke in a 
spangle of white chips. Jenny looked startled, and Ed was just able to 
hold his temper. Glad that he'd kept his own buffer out of the eight 
hundred and seventy dollars, he put away his tools and went out. 

At the Forge Kenny Robillard said he had news. UPS was 
going to be putting on a couple of people to wash trucks for the busy 
season. He had talked to someone he knew and had mentioned Ed's 
name. Ed should come by next day at three and Kenny would 
introduce them. 

At nine A.M. he dropped Kate at the bakery, then went up to 
Nashua and spent most of his buffer money on a Christmas tree and 
gifts. As he paid a cashier at Child World, he wondered how many 
hands the bills had gone through. Would anyone care that the money 
had once paid for coke? He doubted it. If people bore prejudice 
against a dollar's past, everyone would walk around with empty 
pockets. He put five bucks into a Salvation Army kettle. 

At home he hid the gifts and set the tree on the porch. He 
shaved so close that when he splashed on Old Spice his skin stung. He 
put on a blue shirt and a tie with little golfers on it. The tie had been 
a gift once from Kate's parents, though neither they nor Ed had ever 
played golf. An idea came to him and he telephoned Kate at work and 
told her not to take her break until he got there. "What's wrong?" she 
wanted to know. "Is it one of the girls?" But he laughed and said just 
wait, okay? 

He arrived wearing his maroon blazer and smiled at the 
surprise on his wife's face. They went through the drive-up at 
Wendy's and got sandwiches and coffee, then parked. She told him 
again how nice he looked. He apologized for last night. She reported 
a discussion some customers were having earlier, a nice old man 
saying it was too cold to snow, and a woman saying, 'Too cold? You 
think Antarctica's warm? They got snow a mile deep there." Kate 
said she hadn't spoken up but she kind of knew what the old man was 
talking about. 

They drank coffee out of paper cups with holly designs on 
them, and Ed promised to set up the tree that night so they could 
decorate it. Kate said she'd make popcorn. When she had to go back 
to work, she straightened his tie and told him good luck. As she 
scooted toward the bakery door, he thought her denim jacket looked 
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When a man appeared from the trees and said, "Drugs?" Ed 
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glanced at him and kept walking. On Boylston Street he exited and 
made his way back to his truck. He opened the box in the bed and got 
out a fourteen-ounce framing hammer. He snugged the head into the 
pocket of his blazer and started back into the park. 

It was late now, ten according to the clock on Park Street 
church. Most of the sightseers had gone home, leaving only the street 
people who huddled near the T entrance where the subway exhaled 
warmth. He stayed on the paths, moving again toward the frog pond. 
He passed the same way as before, aware of the dark lines of sticks 
and dead leaves collected at theedges of the empty concrete basin. He 
touched the heft of the manner in his pocket. He was heading beyond 
the pond when a voice said, "Wanna get high?" 

Ed kept moving. "Hey, man, I axed you a question." The 
figure came closer, and Ed saw it was a youth, tall, wearing a long 
leather coat and a cap. 

Ed drew the hammer from his pocket, the heavy straight- 
clawed head snagging for an instant, then slipping out smoothly. He 
turned. "No, I want your money," he said. 

The kid did nothing for a second, then he bolted, plunging 
into the trees. Ed went after him. They were running hard, zigzag¬ 
ging between trees, the youth's long coat flapping. Ed was close, and 
when they swerved to avoid a bench, Ed tackled him. 

They hit the frozen ground together and began to scuffle. Ed 
rolled himoverand using both hands pressed theshaftof the hammer 
against his throat. Both of them were breathing hard. 

"What you want, man?" 

"Your money, jewelry," Ed said, knowing there'd be gold 
around the youth's throat. The youth cursed and started to struggle. 
In the dark distance, toward the baseball diamond, there were voices. 
The youth shouted again. Ed raised the hammer. "Shut up." 

The youth kept shouting. The other voices were closer now. 
Ed help the hammer above his head, his anger suddenly fully upon 
him. And now the youth fell silent. They looked at each other. 
Suddenly Ed pushed to his feet. The kid looked up at him, saying 
nothing. Ed turned and walked away. 

He drove back to Lowell, physically unable to go faster than 
fifty-five, not letting himself think what might have happened, but 
unable finally to void the image of people following him home. 

In the dark of the apartment, when he let himself in, the 
fragrance came to him like an accusation. Avoiding the front room 
where the tree would be, he went into the bedroom his daughters 
shared. The walls were night-lit by the nativity display Kristen had 
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set up with plaster animals and one of her dolls, out of scale, as the 
baby. Standing there, listening to his children's breathing, he began 
to tremble. Afraid that he would wake them, he went into the front 
room. 

The tree stood in a comer, decorated, a sheet spread palely 
beneath it like a drift of new snow. For a long time he stood there in 
the darkness and shook, feeling that his life was over. 

When he went into the bedroom and began to undress, Kate 
stirred and mumbled, "What time is it?" 

Late, he told her. He said he had to get up early. She turned 
to face him. "It fell through," he said. I’m all balled up, nearly killed a 
kid, could've killed myself, he wanted to say, but he said: "I'll be getting 
up early. I want to be downtown when the office opens." 

Kate pushed up on an elbow. A lick of hair lay dark across her 
forehead. She asked no question, but it was there in her waiting. 

"It's time," he said. 

"Do you want to talk about it?" Her voice was rusty with 

sleep. 

"No. Get some rest. Tomorrow." 

"You sure? I never want you to do something you don't feel 
okay about. We can always..." 

"No. It's time." 

After a moment she lay back down. He used the bathroom 
and got ready for bed, then he lay down and drew up the covers. "We 
can talk in the morning," Kate said. "I'll make a big breakfast." 

After a few minutes, softly because the silence demanded it, 
he began to talk. 

For some reason he was talking about the summer his father 
had dug the clams and tried to sell them and ended up having to 
dump them. The warden, maybe acquainted with discouragement 
and failure, or just sympathetic to fellow working people, had let 
them go. Remembering, Ed spoke of how, as a boy, he had felt his 
father's defeat. Not that his father would ever have spoken of it, any 
more than he would have voiced the pride with which, several years 
earlier, after a long week of hurricane overtime, he had brought home 
a crisp one-hundred-dollar bill in his pay, looking on as his sons each 
handled it, more money than they had ever touched before. Ed told 
this, and other things that came to him (of Christmas snows, and 
huddling before heating vents on cold mornings with his brother 
Jack...) not sure why except that he found in the telling some comfort 

Kate's murmurs had become the gradual sigh of sleeping, 
but he didn't mind. He drew closer, near enough to feel wisps of her 
hair fanned on the pillow and to breathe her scent, balsam he 
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